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Abstract. Frequent conflicts over money, land, power, and other resources make it difficult for some societies to 
find or sustain any sense of equilibrium. Additionally, racial, ethnic, religious, socioeconomic, educational, and 
political injustices, among others, require that leaders increase their understanding and commitment to social 
justice. Such efforts are critical in light of the vastly disparate opinions and increasingly polarized positions at the 
heart of contentious relationships that exist among people. This paper explores the origins of social justice, 
discusses the definition and perceptions of social justice, introduces the relationship between social justice and 
leadership, addresses current social and environmental conditions, presents challenges for leaders in terms of 
addressing social justice, and offers implications for socially just leadership. 
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Introduction 

L eaders are the architects of social influence and sometimes their motivation is altruistic 
while at other times it is quite the opposite. Leaders have used their powers to ensure or 
squelch advancement, enable or impede governments, organize or disrupt labor, facilitate or 
oppose movements, protect or harm vulnerable populations, eradicate or exacerbate human 
suffering, cure or foment social ills, and expand or limit knowledge, among other things. 
Regardless of individual motivation, leading is messy and fraught with trials and tribulations. 
There is also a certain mystique and some confusion surrounding the concept of leadership 
because there is no standard definition of leadership (Chemers 2000; Fritz, Lunde, Brown, & 
Banset, 2004; Jago, 1982; Kellerman & Webster, 2001; Lord, Brown, Harvey, & Hall, 2001; 
Pfeffer, 1977; Rockman & Waterman, 2008; Sashkin, 2004; Yukl, 2013 as cited in Noble 
(2015) and no standard for practice. Indeed, the approaches to leadership are as dramatically 
different as one leader is to the next. 

Assuming, however, the aim of one’s leadership is generally altruistic and focused on the 
promulgation of some greater good, the wellbeing of people who will be affected by the 
outcomes of leadership decisions must be considered. This is where social justice — the full 
and equitable participation of all people in a society, the fair and humane distribution of 
resources, as well as making a priority of people’s physical and psychological safety (Morgan 
& Vera, 2006) — comes in. Rawls (1999) contends that “justice is the first virtue of social 
institutions” (p. 3) but societies and their institutions are seldom well ordered and are not 
necessarily adept at meeting the needs or wants of their citizens. Additionally, what is or is 
not right, moral, ethical, fair, or just is frequently in dispute (Rawls, 1999). 

Although the theory of social justice remains largely ill defined (Bankston, 2010; Boyle, 
2011; Buettner-Schmidt & Lobo, 2011; Noonan, 2011; Torres-Harding, Steele, Schulz, Taha, 
& Pico, 2014; Wolterstorff, 2013), Jost and Kay (2010) have synthesized various 
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philosophical treatments and created a general definition of social justice that can help leaders 
and others better understand the concept. Their definition describes a state of affairs in which 
the benefits as well as the burdens in society are dispersed in accordance with some allocation 
of principles. Their definition also emphasizes the establishment of procedures, norms, and 
rules for guiding the various forms of decision-making that leaders must embrace in order to 
support more just societies. 

Just societies are those wherein the preservation of basic rights, liberties, and entitlements 
of individuals and groups are ensured and the premise that all people will be treated with 
dignity and respect is honored. The basic obligations attendant to social justice typically 
include a fair system of law and due process, equal access to opportunities, the protection of 
human rights, the fair and impartial distribution of resources, goods, and services, as well as 
the care and concern for vulnerable, marginalized, disenfranchised, and disadvantaged 
populations. The clashing ideals of secular humanism — a rejection of theistic religious beliefs 
and biblical doctrines combined with a view that the world is understandable through the 
power of reason (Steffy, 2010) — and religious attachment — an intrinsic religious orientation 
that is predicated on the existence of God or a higher power and adheres to a well-defined 
religious doctrine (Allport & Ross, 1967; Rowatt & Kirkpatrick, 2002; Whitley & Kite, 2010) 
— however, can cloud those particular obligations. While the theory centering on the creation 
of socially just societies seems fairly straightforward, the reality and practice is often tenuous 
and has been for as long, perhaps, as human civilizations have existed. 

Cronin and Genovese (2012) contend that “effective leaders leam to exploit contrary and 
divergent forces” and they must be savvy synthesizers of disparate information, integrative 
thinkers, and be able to live with ambiguous demands and shifting expectations (p. 2). These 
particular leadership skills and abilities are more important than ever as the twenty-first 
century gives way to globalism and communities become more heterogeneous. Issues related 
to social justice will likely command considerable attention in the years to come as people 
who share a common experience of oppression will increasingly demand equality and greater 
access to opportunity and resources (Chin & Trimble, 2015). 

Social Justice 

The precepts and merits of social justice (sometimes regarded as distributive justice) have 
been deliberated by the world’s foremost thinkers throughout history and the consensus 
appears to be that the term itself was first introduced in the 1840s by a conservative Italian 
Jesuit priest named Luigi Taparelli d’Azeglio (Behr, 2003, 2011; Burke, 2010, Romani, 
2014). Taparelli’s musings about social justice were in response to the beginning of the 
Risorgimento (Burke, 2010). The Risorgimento was a movement of war and diplomacy that 
developed as a result of the need to facilitate a national consciousness and unify the politically 
dysfunctional Italian peninsula (Beales & Biagini, 2013; Burke, 2010). 

While Taparelli may have been the first to elaborate on the concept of social justice — a 
system of natural-law reasoning that could be used to address a range of social and political 
issues (Behr, 2003, 2011) — it was a liberal Catholic priest, Antonio Rosmini-Serbati, who 
popularized the notion in his 1848 book, Costituzione secondo la giustizia sociale (The 
Constitution Under Social Justice). According to Rosmini (1882), political philosophy should 
be cognizant of the “end toward [which a] civil society must continually move” (p. 384). The 
“end” was defined as public prosperity that is dependent upon “justice and the concord of the 
citizens.” He challenged governments to maintain and strengthen the primary forces on which 
the existence of a particular society rests while at the same time warning them to follow the 
theory of changes. He proclaimed that citizens should be allowed to “attain temporal 
prosperity in accordance with the principles of morality” and that this in turn would foster a 
“good [and] proper human nature” and people would be “quiet and harmonious” (p. 385) in 
their satisfaction. 
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Rosmini advocated for policies that would support civil societies in their natural and 
normal constitutions that would be based upon the equilibriums of 1) population and wealth, 
2) wealth and civil power, 3) civil power and material force, 4) civil and military powers and 
knowledge, and 5) knowledge and virtue. Any political means by which a civil society moves 
closer to these five equilibriums is good, according to Rosmini (1882, p. 385), and all those 
that do the opposite are bad. 

While some people may feel social justice and the common good are inextricably 
connected (Nitsch, 2005) juxtaposed opinions, contradictory findings, and confounding 
ideologies (Massaro, 2012) have blurred the boundaries for others. A median of 60% of 
people in 44 advanced and emerging economies polled by the Pew Research Center feel that 
inequality (a significant factor contributing to social injustice) is a major problem yet 
majorities or pluralities in 38 of those nations contend that people are still better off in free 
market economies even though some people are rich and others are poor (“Emerging”, 2014). 
In fact, people in the emerging economies are much more optimistic about the future and the 
related opportunities than those in advanced economies. 

Regardless of such optimism, the world is beset with contentious existences and there are 
frequent conflicts over money, land, power, and other resources that in turn make it difficult 
for some societies to find or sustain any sense of equilibrium. Unfortunately, 
underrepresented, marginalized, disadvantaged, and disenfranchised populations are often 
disproportionately and negatively effected by disequilibrium. The collective reaction of 
people when they are discomforted by the imbalance surrounding them is reflected in their 
national character, laws, and practices and hanging in the balance of the apparent discontent 
in some societies are myriad issues related to social justice. Technological advances and 
increasingly complex social structures add to the challenges leaders face when building 
bridges and securing systems that are socially just. To many people, social justice, despite its 
myriad challenges, is not just a matter worthy of attention, it is a moral imperative (Hemphill, 
2015). 

Current Conditions 

There is increasing concern about the sustainability of the world in its current and predicted 
states (Ehrlich & Tobias, 2014) either socially or environmentally and these concerns have 
special implications for leaders in the area of social justice. Economic and social 
developments have dramatically changed the lifestyles and social structures of many nations 
thus forcing the discourse to focus on the diversification of inequalities (Turhan, 2010) and a 
need for more attention to social justice. The World Economic Forum (WEF, 2014), the 
United Nations (2006), the World Health Organization (WHO 2010, 2012), the International 
Labour Organization (ILO 2013, 2014) and others (Bernstein, 2010; Bloom et al., 2011; 
Donlan & Kroll, 2014; Forsyth, 2013; Hagmann, 2001; Kochhar, 2014; Lekovic, 2012; 
Lloyd, 2001; Marmot & Bell, 2012; Moreno, 2014; Porta, Arcia, Macdonald, Radyakin, & 
Lokshin, 2011; Powledge, 2010; Rabiei, 2014; Stavrakantonaki, 2014; Theoharis, 2007; 
UNDESA, 2014; van der Hoeven, 2010; Walraven, 2011), have identified six critical areas of 
concern globally that are contributing to disequilibrium and an array of injustices that require 
attention. The areas of concern are 1) environmental issues, 2) social issues, 3) labor issues, 4) 
economic inequality, 5) geopolitical dynamics and, 6) leadership issues and challenges. 

Environmental issues 

More than 90% of the disasters that occur worldwide are the result of events connected to 
extreme weather conditions and patterns (Ebi, 2011). Even though the debate over climate 
change continues there is consensus among many scientists and scholars that weather patterns 
are changing and becoming more severe (Ebi, 2011; Ort & Ainsworth, 2012) and that the 
increasing weather extremes will underlie the more serious physical and economic effects of 
climate change (Repetto & Easton, 2010). In 2007, for example, extreme weather events 
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accounted for 95% of the disaster-related fatalities in the United States (U.S.) as well as 80% 
of the nation’s $82 billion in economic losses that year (Ebi, 2011). 

Erratic weather patterns and the effects of climate change also suggest that agriculture 
and food production will be negatively impacted (Luck, Spackman, Freeman, Trebicki, 
Griffiths, Finlay, & Chakraborty, 2011) and disproportionately affect those who already have 
difficulty accessing food. Among the concerns is that Africa and Asia will lose significant 
portions of their maize and rice crops (Powledge, 2010). The maize yield in the U.S. has also 
been impacted and in 2012 it was 25% lower than expected. Similarly, the soybean yield was 
14% lower than expected. Both are the result of the most severe and extensive drought 
experienced in the past 25 years (Ort & Ainsworth, 2012). 

Food insecurity has resulted in one out of every five people in the developing world being 
chronically undernourished with nearly one-quarter of the world’s population facing an 
economic water shortage due to a lack of infrastructure to obtain water from streams or 
aquifers (Noble, 2015). Nearly 80% of the world’s population is exposed to high levels of 
threat to water security (Vorosmarty, McIntyre, Gessner, Dudgeon, Prusevich, Green, 
Glidden, Bunn, Sullivan, Liermann, & Davies, 2010) and water use is growing at more than 
twice the rate of population growth resulting in water scarcity and water stress (UNDESA, 
2014). 

There are also the millions of premature deaths worldwide (approximately 3.7 million in 
2012 alone) that are the result of outdoor air pollution. “Higher ozone concentrations are 
associated with a range of health problems and...based on scenarios of future emissions and 
weather patterns in Europe and North America, it seems likely that ozone concentrations will 
increase” (Ebi, 2011, p. 925). According to the WHO (2014), people living in low and 
middle-income nations disproportionately experience the burden of outdoor air pollution with 
the greatest concentration of premature deaths occurring in Western Pacific and Southeast 
Asian regions. 

Social Issues 

The economics of personal wellbeing — healthcare, education, and systems of social support, 
for example — run parallel to fiscal realities. As it relates to healthcare, there have been two 
historically opposing methods of distribution; those who can afford the costs associated with 
healthcare receive healthcare and those who can’t afford health related expenses, simply go 
without (Kerbo, 2012). There are however, distinct differences in how healthcare is extended. 

Men and women are affected by many of the same health conditions or concerns but 
women experience them differently. The prevalence of poverty and economic dependence 
among women, for example, in combination with their experiences related to violence, gender 
bias, discrimination, limited power, and their lack of influence in decision-making processes 
are social realities that have had an adverse impact on women’s health (WHO, 2008, p. 12). 
Children face particular health challenges as well. These challenges are often related to the 
various stages of children’s physical and mental development and this population is especially 
vulnerable to malnutrition and infectious diseases. There are also more than 650 million 
people worldwide who have a disability of one form or another. Two-thirds of these people 
live in developing nations and most of them have long been neglected and marginalized by 
their respective states and societies (WHO, 2008, p. 16). 

The high levels of educational inequality throughout the world are resulting in lower 
levels of innovation, lower levels of production efficiency, and the continued transmission of 
poverty (Noble, 2015). Sixty-nine percent of children in low income countries are receiving 
no post primary education, 40% of out-of-school children are living in conflict ridden 
countries, millions of children are forced out of school every year because of natural disasters, 
and women account for two-thirds of world’s illiterate adults (UN Global Education 
Initiative, n.d.). Less than half (48.3%) of the world’s pre-primary age children were enrolled 
in pre-primary education in 2010 and, while student enrollment has increased worldwide 
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compared to the year 2000, it has been stagnant since 2008 (World Bank, n.d.). The obvious 
disparities in access to education based on gender, income, and location continue to be 
problematic. 

While the benefits of diversity are clear (Bell, 2012), racism and xenophobia, and all sorts 
of intolerances increasingly foster division and create suspicion and hatred among 
communities (Barroso, 2014). Nonetheless, international migration is a reality; people in 
developed, underdeveloped, and emerging economies are becoming more and more integrated 
as goods, services, knowledge, and information is shared and as people move about more 
freely (Barroso, 2014). Migration, immigration, and colliding cultures are not without 
problems, however. 

Labor issues 

There were 197 million eligible job seekers without jobs worldwide (a quarter of whom lived 
in advanced economies) in 2012 in addition to 39 million unemployed workers who had 
simply given up and dropped out of the job market. The International Labour Organization 
(ILO) expected that the number of unemployed people worldwide would rise by another eight 
million in 2014 (2013). While some economies and labor markets are rebounding, namely in 
the U.S. with 11.2 million new jobs over 58 straight months of growth and the gross domestic 
product (GDP) hitting its highest mark in four years (Gillespie, 2015), there is concern over 
persistent jobless growth globally. Jobless growth is a phenomenon in which economies 
exiting recessions demonstrate economic growth while merely maintaining or, in some cases, 
decreasing the levels of employment (Summer, 2014). 

Vulnerable populations are the least likely to be organized into trade unions, least likely 
to be employed, are often in poor health, and can easily fall prey to safety and environmental 
hazards. They are least likely to have access to effective forms of social security and other 
protections, and they remain largely invisible to policy and decision-makers in governments, 
urban and rural development agencies, intergovernmental organizations, science and research 
institutions, banks and credit institutions, as well as to many civil society organizations and 
groups (Hurst, Termine, & Karl, 2007). 

Economic inequality 

When it comes to social justice (or lack thereof) the most significant contributing factor is 
economic inequality. “Inequality is one of the key challenges of our time [and] is one of the 
most visible aspects of a broader and more complex issue” and is one “that entails inequality 
of opportunity and extends to gender, ethnicity, disability, and age, among others” 
(Mohammed, 2014, para. 1). According to the United Nations (2006), the disparities among 
the haves and the have nots have been increasing dramatically since the 1980s. As discussed 
in Noble (2015), as of 2014 there were 1,645 billionaires living in the world and controlling 
the economy with an aggregated net worth of $6.4 trillion (Donlan & Kroll, 2014). A tiny 
fraction of them (approximately 4% or 67 in total) owned assets at that time equal to the 
combined total assets of the 3.5 billion people who make up the lower economic half of the 
world’s population (Moreno, 2014). 

Even in the U. S. which is commonly viewed as one of the most socially advanced, 
economically powerful, and politically astute and adept nations in the world, equality has not 
yet been achieved (Kerbo, 2012). In fact, the wealth gap between upper-income and middle- 
income families is the widest on record (Fry & Kochhar, 2014). But, there is far more to the 
story of inequality in America. The economic downturn between 2005 and 2009 according to 
Kochhar, Fry, and Taylor (2011), resulted in inflation-adjusted median wealth falling by 66% 
among Hispanic households and 53% among Black households but just 16% among White 
households. These declines have left the typical Black, Hispanic, and White households with 
wealth (assets minus debt) respectively of $5,677, $6,325, and $113,149. These figures are 
demonstrative of a race-based economic inequality. So, while the median household income 
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between 2009 and 2013 was $53,000 and 65% of the population enjoyed home ownership, 
some 15% of the population was still living below the poverty level during the same time 
(U.S. Census Bureau, 2014). 

While income (money, wages, and payments) is highly unequal in the U.S., wealth 
(economic value that is bought, sold, stocked for future disposition, or invested in order to 
bring an economic return) is even more so. Inequality in the U.S. is the highest among all 
major industrial nations (Kerbo, 2012) and the economic imbalance effects many other facets 
of the nation including civil power. 

Geopolitical dynamics 

On the heels of the Cold War, prevailing views were that the world had moved toward a more 
liberal and democratic consensus. “The break-up of the Soviet bloc, the integration of Russia 
and China into the global economic system and a fresh wave of democratic transitions, from 
Latin America to Eastern Europe, led many to believe that superpower rivalries were finished 
[and] that globalization, the free market and the ‘interdependence’ of countries would make 
wars less likely” (Eide, 2014, para. 1). Clearly, that has not been the case. 

The Pew Research Center (PEW) has been tracking the perceptions of people in 44 
countries in five distinct regions of the world over the last decade to determine what threats 
they deem are of most significance. The threats included religious and et hn ic hatred, AIDS 
and other diseases, pollution and environmental issues, nuclear weapons, and inequality. 
Based on median percentages, PEW ascertained that religious and ethnic hatred is viewed as 
the greatest threat to the world’s future by people in 11 of those 44 countries, most of which 
are in the Middle East (Egypt, Israel, Lebanon, Palestinian territories, and Tunisia) but also 
included two from Europe (France and the United Kingdom), one from Africa (Nigeria), and 
four Asian countries (Bangladesh, India, Indonesia, and Malaysia) ("Global Attitudes", 2014). 

Only within the confines of continental Africa were AIDS and other diseases viewed as 
the greatest threat. While in the Asian nations (Thailand, Philippines, China, and Vietnam) 
and in some Latin American nations (Mexico, Columbia, Peru, and Nicaragua) — all 
considered low-cost economies for manufacturing — pollution and environmental issues were 
viewed as the most threatening. Understandably Japan (the only nation in existence to suffer a 
nuclear attack) considers nuclear weapons to be the greatest threat by a significant margin. 
That same concern was also shared by people in Russia and Ukraine in Europe, Turkey in the 
Middle East, Pakistan in Asia, and in five Latin American nations (Chile, Venezuela, Brazil, 
El Salvador, and Mexico) (“Global Attitudes”, 2014). 

The nation’s hardest hit in recent years by economic turbulence and downturns viewed 
inequality as the greatest threat. Spain reported the highest concern (58%) followed by Greece 
(43%), and Germany (34%). Eight other nations (Argentina, France, Ghana, Italy, Jordan, 
Poland, South Korea, and the U.S.) also viewed inequality as the greatest threat ("Global 
Attitudes", 2014). Interestingly, while more than a quarter of the total U.S. population (27%) 
felt that inequality is the greatest threat, such fears typically follow political party lines; 25% 
of Democrats viewed inequality as posing the greatest threat whereas only 21% of 
Republicans did. Republicans (35%) thought religious and ethnic hatred is the greatest threat 
to the world while only 15% of Democrats agreed (“Global Attitudes”, 2014). 

The world has shifted, more or less, from one that feared superpowers, super money, and 
strong opposing states to one that worries about the weakened state of nations, the break up of 
countries, and the global reach of non-state terrorist networks (Eide, 2014). During the 
Industrial Revolution people turned to political nationalism in an effort to protect and shelter 
their interest and though this practice may have waned for a while, people are returning to and 
mobilizing old loyalties and traditional identities in an effort to insulate themselves against 
economic disruption and the social dislocation of globalization, which threatens to end 
traditional customs, values, and ways of life (Brown, 2015). 
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Leadership issues and challenges 

The World Economic Forum conducts annual surveys with the intent to promote an 
understanding of global issues and illuminate trends that will require attention in the 12-18 
months following the data collection period. The global trends are compiled using a Delphi 
Method wherein a team of experts (professionals and leaders who serve on Global Agenda 
Councils) undergo several rounds of structured, anonymous questioning. The 2014 survey 
(projecting trends for 2015) produced qualitative and quantitative findings and involved 1,767 
participants from Asia, Europe, North America, Latin America, the Middle East, North 
Africa, and Sub-Saharan Africa and represented the following stakeholders; business (43%), 
academia (22%), civil society (19%), government (9%), and international organizations (7%). 

Eighty-six percent of the respondents to the survey on the global agenda agree that there 
is a leadership crisis in the world today and it is likely the result of the international 
community failing to address “any major global issue in recent years” (Shahid, 2014, para. 1). 
Governments continue to grow despite being plagued by decades of factional alignment, 
dynasty building, and corruption but it’s not just governments that have apparently betrayed 
people’s confidences. Religious leaders, according to the survey findings, were the only 
people to rank lower than governments in terms of a crisis of leadership. Despite the 
frustration with a lack of leadership, respondents did identify several virtues that they would 
like leaders to embrace including a global interdisciplinary perspective, long-term and 
empirical planning, strong communication skills, a prioritization of social justice and 
wellbeing over financial growth, as well as empathy, courage, morality, and a collaborative 
nature (Shahid, 2014). 

While there are a great many good things going on around the world at any given time, 
there are still a multitude of negative forces at play and the practice of leadership must shift 
based on the economic consequences of social decisions (Mintzberg, Simon, & Basu, 2002) 
and vice versa. While current shifts in the dynamics of power and influence may seem 
dramatic, the shifting paradigms of leadership are nothing new. Since before the Ottoman 
Empire and well after the end of the First and Second World Wars, old and great powers have 
waned as new ones have grown in influence (Woods, 2014). As people have become more 
sophisticated in their understanding of the world around them and as these new realms of 
influence take root it is imperative that leaders are encouraged to protect those who are 
socially vulnerable with policies, procedures, and protocols that support social justice. 
Unfortunately, that imperative is sometimes overlooked. 

Discussion and conclusion 

Figurative firewalls will not insulate people from the “intensifying global competition, energy 
constraints, climate change, and political instability” (Heifetz, Grashow, & Linsky, 2009, p. 
1) and other social, environmental, political conditions; therefore, leaders must prepare 
themselves for unfamiliar challenges in times of uncertainty or crisis. There is a liability 
however, that people in positions of authority will try to solve problems from their default 
positions with short-term fixes as opposed to thoughtfully considered options that will lead to 
long-term solutions. Without sufficient urgency, the bridges of social justice cannot be built, 
particularly if large segments of the population continue to be ignored or worse, dismissed. 
“The art of leadership in today’s world involves orchestrating the inevitable conflict, chaos, 
and confusion of change so that the disturbance is productive rather than destructive” 
(Heifetz, Grashow, & Linsky, 2009, p. 3). 

During a time of unprecedented globalization, myriad social crises, and cultural 
uncertainties, it becomes ever more important that values founded on human dignity, 
freedom, equality, and solidarity are not taken for granted (Barroso, 2014). Headlines, such 
as, When children suffer and die in Gaza. Who notices? (Shawa, 2015) tend to make readers 
uncomfortable but they are nonetheless intrinsic to questioning subjective realities and 
challenging the collective sensitivities of thoughtful people. But if ideologies are to become 
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meaningful and useful, it becomes necessary to accept that ideologies are not superficial 
labels nor are they a bundle of topical positions. They are rather, central components of each 
“individual’s general life orientations” (Smith, Oxley, Hibbing, Hibbing, & Alford, 2011, p. 
378). Regardless of individual life orientations, societies develop social contacts that establish 
rules, norms, and behaviors for guiding human behavior. Often used within the context of 
political communities, social contract theory is believed to have developed in opposition to 
the notion of divine rights for kings and the aristocracy (Armstrong, 2009; Reiner, 2010). 
From Hobbes to Locke to Rousseau to Kant and Marx and beyond, there has been an ebb and 
flow to the philosophical thought attendant to social contracts but the moral components of 
human behavior (including those related to social justice) are deservedly getting more 
attention in contemporary arenas. 

Attention to social justice recognizes that the patterns of thought and behavior that 
support any manifestations of oppression are not natural or inherent to the human experience. 
It has been suggested that when such manifestations do exist, all members of a given society 
are responsible for the resulting disunity and inequity (Love, 2010). Accordingly, all members 
of a given society have a responsibility to reject discomforting ideologies and oppressive 
practices, and to demand change that will result in the inclusion and fair treatment of all 
people. Any such efforts will require individual initiatives but they must also be “embedded 
in social engagement” (Mintzberg, Simons, & Basu, 2002, p. 69) 

If leaders are to be proponents for cultural diversity and become stewards of social 
justice, they must also be properly equipped with the language necessary to articulate the 
experiences of the past, present, and future (Tharp, 2012, pp. 20-22). The six following 
foundational terms are critical to this endeavor: 

1) Privilege - benefits that some people receive based on who they are, not because of 
anything they’ve done or accomplished. 

2) Oppression - benefits that are denied to some people based on who they are, not 
because of anything they have done, not done, accomplished or failed to accomplish. 

3) Cultural salience - the perceived prominence of social identities relative to another 
given specific situations, experiences, and contexts related to privilege or 
oppression; social identities become more or less salient to self and others, which in 
turn, influences intrapersonal reflections, interpersonal interactions, and worldviews 
—all of which can either challenge or reinforce systems of social inequality. 

4) Intersectionalitv - the influence of a unique constellation of social identities in terms 
of how people perceive each of the identities they simultaneously possess. These 
constellations provide each person with experiences and realities that may differ 
from others who share one or more of the same social identities. 

5) Critical consciousness - refers to a cognitive process that leads to an awareness of 
how multiple societal systems (e.g. social, political, economic) and levels (e.g., 
individual, communal, institutional) create and perpetuate the notions of privilege 
and oppression. To be critically conscious, one must maintain an active and dynamic 
awareness of how diversity exists and operates within a particular society. 

6) Social equity - refers to the fair access to resources and opportunities for various 
social-identity groups. Using the term equity alone does not guarantee that the needs, 
privilege, and oppression of various groups will be explicitly considered. 

Avoiding the use of appropriate social justice terminology, according to Tharp (2012), is 
to risk a vital step in the creation of a socially aware and just community inasmuch as 
appropriate language is necessary to standardize the critical consciousness of a population. 

Efforts to embrace social justice, however, require attention far beyond just word 
selection. Adaptive leadership practices that hinge on assessing the issues or problems and 
carefully analyzing a range of interventions, establishing collaborative relationships among 
decision-makers and stakeholders (including vulnerable populations), contemplating 
consequences, and monitoring outcomes should also be engaged. The perpetuation of social 
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justice also commands that any lessons learned along the way also be incorporated into future 
decisions (Ebi, 2011). Leaders who are adaptive and can fluctuate to harness the turbulence of 
the present to bring closure to the past and along the way, they start changing the rules, 
redefining situations, and reshaping the way the future can be addressed (Heifetz, Grahow, 
Linsky, 2009). 

With the array of social problems confronting people on a daily basis it is not surprising, 
that leadership scholars and practitioners would welcome opportunities at this juncture to 
engage in a social justice agenda that will subvert present day injustices and embrace roles 
that will transform the art and practice of leadership. Doing so will raise the consciousness of 
others, as Burns (1978) suggested, to higher levels of ideals and moral values such as liberty, 
justice, equality, peace, and humanitarianism. 

Diligence is necessary as are patience, empathy, and a willingness to overcome 
convention, complacency, and the status quo as people engage in a genuine effort to find 
answers to difficult questions such as; What are the communal values, ideals, and beliefs? 
What connects and/or alienates people? What practices are supporting communal values, 
ideals, and beliefs? What practices are eroding communal values, ideals, and beliefs? Who is 
being excluded and why? Who has the power, resources, and motivation to help and change 
the trajectory? 

Embracing disequilibrium and forcing people to confront the potentially disastrous 
consequences of maintaining the status quo can be, according to Heifetz, Grashow, and 
Linsky (2009) a particularly effective mechanism for producing a more positive and 
productive environment. Granted, there is no guarantee that, when people are shrouded in 
uncertainty transformational change can be achieved but, there are situations that warrant 
unconventional leadership approaches. Creating disequilibrium for the ultimate purpose of 
achieving equilibrium is a delicate matter but it can be accomplished. In doing so, it is 
particularly important to depersonalize conflict so that disagreements remain focused on 
issues and thereby creating a culture of courageous conversation where candor is respected 
and dissenters, who can provide crucial insights, are shielded from the pressure to remain 
silent (pp. 4-5). 

Adaptive leadership practices employ opportunities to mobilize the resources of people to 
thrive in a challenging world (Heifetz, Grashow, & Linsky, 2009) and the information 
gathered along the way can be used to revise policies, procedures, and practices, and to create 
avenues for raising awareness, liberating the oppressed, contesting archaic social and 
institutional programs, forging alliances, and securing appropriate representation for those 
who need it most. These actions will help to level playing fields, right wrongs, and enhance 
the lives of people who have either slipped through the cracks of society or were intentionally 
prevented from enjoying its comforts. 

The world is organized in a way that encourages people to use difference as a mechanism 
to “include or exclude, reward or punish, credit or discredit, elevate or oppress, value or 
devalue” others (Johnson, 2006, p. 16) but that is no excuse for a failure to act swiftly and 
responsibility when it comes to social justice. The antecedents of social justice are respect, 
political will, popular support, justness, and equity. When addressed appropriately and 
responsibly, the consequences of social justice will be peace, liberty, and the just ordering of 
society with the sufficiency of social determinants to support health, safety, and security for 
all of society’s members (Buettner-Schmidt & Lobo, 2011). 

Perceptions of justice change with time and seem wholly dependent upon specific events 
and within certain contexts. Social justice, in terms of religion, is regarded as a virtue, moral 
duty, or obligation. In philosophy it is still considered a virtue but it also encompasses 
equality and fairness. Legal institutions are likely to consider social justice in terms of a just 
ordering of society and a remedy for oppression (Buettner-Schmidt & Lobo, 2011). 
Regardless of the context, social justice should be treated logically and thoughtfully, and 
should be supported by facts (Mintzberg, Simons, & Basu, 2002). 

There are a number of implications for leadership within the context of how social justice 
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has been illuminated in this article. Applying the literature on leadership to modern-day 
problems of social justice suggests that leaders could be more effective when addressing 
social justice by first recognizing that there are different cultural conceptualizations of social 
justice as well as different perceptions of accountability. Leaders must also be aware of the 
epistemological development and worldviews of the people they are trying to influence when 
it comes to the type of transformative change that is often associated with social justice. 

Additionally, leaders should address the issues of social justice within the intersection of 
critical consciousness, knowledge, and skills (Capper, Theoharis, & Sebastion, 2006). Critical 
consciousness demands that all aspects of “difference” should be considered and the 
pedagogical treatment of knowledge among different populations should be accepted. It 
should be acknowledged that the leadership skills necessary for envisioning social systems 
that are just are distinct from the skills necessary to implement and support a new system of 
social justice. 

Strong leaders can lead people astray or they can lead them in desirable directions; 
leaders have been credited with moving humanity toward individual freedom, social justice, 
and tolerance and there are some who have been responsible for “the most horrible crimes and 
extravagant follies that have disgraced the human race” (Cronin & Genovese, 2012). The 
bottom line is that leaders have choices. They can live, lead, and manage their enterprises 
with a focus on calculating and scheming, self-benefit, and keeping score. Or they can open 
themselves to another way of conducting their affairs and engage with people and life in such 
a way as to restore a sense of balance (Mintzberg, Simons, & Basu, 2002); a balance 
grounded in social justice that will protect a collective humanity and respect the dignity of 
each individual. 
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